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That BOY AND GIRL °frre 


What shall we have them taught and where? 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 


BUSINESS AND SHORT-HAND, 
Record Building, 


917-919 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 


SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH FLOORS, 


Morning, Afternoon and Night Sessions, 


ee day, September 2d, 1890. Eleven hun- 
dred and forty-one (1141) separate students last 
year. Early application necessary. 


Our students ee bear testimony in favor of 
the utility and pract.sability of the course of in- 
struction, the skill and devotion of the Faculty and 
the earnestness of effort and the general suc- 
cess attending the same in promoting their interests 
after leaving College. 


No trouble and no charge made to anyone forsup- 
plying Book-keepers, Cashiers, Salesmen, Steno- 
= Clerks or General Assistants in 'he Count- 

g House. Business men may expect more of grad- 
uates this year than before, as the standar 
graduation has been raised. 


Peirce College Writing Slips and Real Business 
Forms, by Professor A. P. Root, for home practice, 
one dollar a set, postage prepaid. 
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DERAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and com- 


prehensive assortment of every description of 


=r GOODS 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Hosiery and underwear, Gloves, House- 
furnishing Goods, Ready-made Dresses and Wraps, 
and everything that may be needed either for dress 
or house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that 
anusual inducements are offered, as the stock is 
among the largest to be found in the American 


L Ninth mo, 


THE SHELBURNE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J., ¢ 

Remains open throughout the 

F_ entire year. Every convenience, 

#4 including Hot AND COLD Sza 

WATER BATHS AND PASSENGER 
ELEVATOR. 


A. B. ROBERTS. 


HADDON HALL, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


ON THE BEACH, with unsurpassed ocean view 
Hot and cold sea water baths in the house. Open 
for season of 1890, Second mo., 15th, Elevator. 


E. ROBERTS & SONS, 


“eer as OC. 


market, and the prices are guaranteed to be uni- 
tormly as low as elsewhere on similar qualities cf 
Goods. 


N. W. cor. Eighth & Market Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Fine Dry Goods 


Twenty-sixth (26) College Annual, Graduating Ex- 
ercises including addresses bv President Reed, of 
Dickinson College, and Bishop Foss, etc., sent when 
requested. Address, 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A., PH. D., 
Principal and Founder. 


_ HUMPHREY’S 
b Short-Hand, Type-Writing and 
Telegraph Institute, 


1305 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 


-— 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
r= ope y ee Volume in advance : “a 
Clubs of Ten, = ” ° Lo 

Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. If 
not paid within three months full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 


ers.—-On each ew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
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A School for the Thorough Train- 

» ing of Young Men and Women in 

Sf the Art of Short-Hand, Type- 

7 =o’ Writing and Telegraphing. 

MHHREY’S Interlinear method of present- 

H uM the Ben. Pitman Phonography is used, It 

ortens the time of learning the principles fully one-half, 

and makes a pleasure of what would otherwise be labor- 

fous study. The arrangement of lessons is such that 

those having no time to attend school can pursue the study 

just as well at home or at the office. It is the only prac- 

tical plan fer clerks and others wishing to obtain a short 
hand education without leaving home, 


It is our endeavor to gather the fullest assort- 
ment of comely and serviceable Silks and Dress 
Fabrics that can be obtained. 


PLAIN SHAWLS IN GOOD SHADES, 


Neat Plaids, Small Checks and Stripes, Silk Blond 
and Grenadine for Caps, also a line of Hosiery, 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Underwear, Umbrellas, 
Gossamers and Housekeeping Goods ef all kinds. 
Coats and Ready-made Garments in every variety. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


first year : 
On $2.00 rate a commission of pes cents each, 


On 1.80 “ rty 

On 1. - - ‘Twenty-five cents each 
Under this arrangement agents are to 

pay for their own papers. Thereis no ex 

ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 

ment of Club rates. 


Joun C. WINsTON, Publisher. 
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(Successors to COOPER & CONARD.) 
MARKET ST., BELOW TWELFTH 


QUEEN 2 C'0.994 Srasn3 
WUEEN & 00.924 puiapa. 
tSPECTACLES, 
a cil ve | 
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—) =i GEASSES 
TRANSITS, LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
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ness Letter-Writer and Exercises for Short-Hand 


H UMPHREY’S Manual of Type-Writing, Busi- 
ractice, price $1.50; post-paid, $1.60. 


Regs @ te 


GEVERAL HUNDRED VOLUMES OF 

Friends’ Books, the library of a Friend 
recently deceased, to be disposed of by 
private treaty, including many original ed 
tions of rare and valuable works by founders 
ot the Society of Friends, It is hoped that 
the whole may be disposed of in one lot 
A hst of the principal works may be it 
spected at the office of the FRIENDS’ R& 
VIEW and further information obtained by 
letter, addressed to 

CHARLEs THOMPSON, J. P., 
Morland, W. Penrith, Eng, 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1890. 


pa ; 
UM PH REY’ S Interlinear Short-Hand Lessons 

for Self-Instruction, six months’ course, $25, paya- 

ble in monthly installments of $5. First 20 lessons of this 


course mailed on receipt of $2. 
specimen pages. 


Ww. H. JONES, 


CARRIAGE DEPARTMENT, 


1933 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


I wish to call your attention to the fact that I 
have opened a Carriage and Harness Emporium, at 
No. 1933 Market Street, in connection with m 
——- Implement and Seed Bazaar, in whic 
I shall carry a complete line of fine light Wagons, 
Road Carts, Road Wag -ns, Pleasure Wagons, Bug- 
gies and Surries. Dealer in all the finest quality 
of Carriages of any st)le and make. 

My aim shall be to furoish first-class, reliable 
work at low prices. 

Please call and examine the goods, and if you are 
unable to do so, write for prices, which will be 
promptly fu nished. 

I have all the different styles of Road Carts, all 
first-class aud very low in prices. 
oat Reus WaGoN cal BUladteststumre | TV: Mere Legality. 

an compris- 
ing 40 different kinds. W. H. JONES. V. “Of the Medes and Persians.” 


a VI. Life and Speech. 
VII. Grace Adaptive. 


Send 2 cent stamp to 


R. RANDOLPH, 
247 NORTH TWELFTH ST., PHILA 


Write for pamphlet and 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


TRACTS For CHRISTIANS. 


I. Stages of Faith. 
II. The Unwritten Word. 
III. Curse and Cure. 


& 
Western “ “Plainfield, Ind.,9 mo, 19 
Indiana “ “ Richmond, Ind., tomo,! 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, Lawrence, Katy 
10 mo. Io, 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Baltimore, Mdy 
11 mo, 7. - 
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) 4.2to $250,004 5°" for us. Persons pee 
fe who can furnish a horse and give their w’ 
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em also. A few vacancies in towns anc cities 
B. F. JOHNSON & CO.. 1009 Main St., Richmona, \® 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


THOMAS SHILLITOE.. 





‘¢ ] may seek to love and serve men. I 
can only really influence and bless them 
as I yield myself and give up my life into 
God’s hands.” ANDREW MuRRAY. 

‘¢ As far as I have heard and read, the 
really great things in the world have not 
been done by great companies nor great 
men, but by one man here, and another 
woman there, whom the Lord chose be- 
cause He could trust them.’’——Mrs. 
SEWELL. 

PART I. 


A hundred years ago, on a winter’s 
day, if we could have looked into the 
workshop of a certain shoemaker at Tot- 
tenham, we might have seen, in the Qua- 
ker garb of the day, a man in early middle 
life, small of stature and most timid in 
temperament, employed in cutting out 
leather for his men. Why does his face 
wear an anxious, troubled look? A min. 
ister of the Gospel, he had for some time 
been greatly perplexed by the belief that 
the Lord was calling him to religious ser- 
vice in another part of England, the ac- 
complishmen: of which would occupy con- 
siderable time, whilst the obstacles in the 
way of leaving home seemed insurmount- 
able. It was, as he says, ‘‘ a fresh trial of 
faith in the all-sufficiency of the power of 
Him who, when He calls forth, can qualify 
not only for the work, but amply care also 
for the stuff left behind and those left 
in charge of it.’’ 

His wife did not understand the busi- 
ness, and as she kept no servant was much 
engaged with her children. The only 
person to be left in charge was an assist- 
ant of unsteady conduct, who had shown 
symptoms of mental derangement; and 
depredations of thieves had been frequent 
in the neighborhood. Truly it must have 
been a trial of faith when that day the in- 
ward summons to the distant service was 
renewed. Yet presently that troubled ex- 
pression changed for one of confidence 
and peace, and the knife with which he 
was cutting the leather fell from his hand. 
He says : 

** As I became willing to yield to its 
holy operation, the power of the mighty 

of Jacob was mercifully manifested 
to the subduing of theinfluence and power 
of the adversary, holding out for my help 
this promise, which was addressed to the 
ear of my soul ia a language as intelligible 
as ever I heard words spoken to my out- 
ward ear: I will be more than bolts and 
bars to thy outward habitation ; more than 
a master to thy servants, for I can restrain 
ir wandering mirds; more than a hus- 
band to thy wife, and a parent to thy in- 
fant children.’’ 


This shoemaker was Thomas Shillitoe, 


who was born at Holborn, London, in 
1754. He was only twelve years old 
when his father took the ‘‘ Three Tuns ”’ 
public-house at Islington, and thus the 
lad’s life became a greatly exposed one. 
Sull worse were his surroundings when he 
was apprenticed to a grocer in the lowest 
part of Portsmouth. Yet in the midst of 
all the wickedness around, the Lord awak- 
ened him to some serious thoughtfulness, 
and this led him to exchange his situation 
at Portsmouth for one in London, as as- 
sistant to a grocer, whose influence over 
him was good. It was at this time that he 
became acquainted with a distant relative 
who was a member of the Society of 
Friends, with whom he began to attend 
Friends’ meetings on First-day mornings. 
The afternoon of that day he usually spent 
at some place of public resort or amuse- 
ment, and this habit led him to yield more 
than ever to his natural inclination; but 
again the Holy Spirit convicted him of 
sin. He now felt strongly attracted to the 
meetings of Friends, and attended them in 
the afternoon as well as in the morning. 
The more faithfully he gave heed to such 
impressions of duty the more did he long 
for an acquaintance with the Almighty, 
and earnest were his prayers that in that 
time of powerful visitation the Lord would 
not leave him again, nor suffer him to be- 
come the prey of his soul’s adversary. 

‘* As resignation was brought about in 
me to yield to the purifying operation of 
the Holy Ghost and of fire, a willingness 
that the fire of God’s word and power 
should again begin the necessary separa- 
tion between the precious and the vile, 
corresponding fruits were brought forth in 
me, and manifested by my outward con- 
duct.”’ 

Soon Thomas Shillitoe was told by his 
father that he would rather have followed 
him to his grave than that he should have 
gone among the Quakers. He then or- 
dered him to leave the house at a week’s 
notice. Through the aid of Margaret 
Bell, a Friend of Devonshire House Month- 
ly Meeting, he obtained a situation in a 
London bank. He had been glad to learn 
that most of his fellow-clerks were in 
membership with Friends, but he soon 
found that very few of his new companions 
were acquainted with that work of God in 
the soul for the increase of which he so 
much longed, and that there was no safety 
in any situation without prayer and watch- 
fulness. He writes, ‘‘ When unfaithful 
by suffering the slavish fear of man to lord 
it over me, I was sensible of inward weak- 
ness following my unfaithfulness, by the 
withdrawing of the quickening influence 
of the Spirit and power of Christ.’’ 

One part of Thomas Shillitoe’s work 
for his employer was to purchase lottery 





tickets for country correspondents, a kind 
of business which he soon felt it was not 
right for him to transact. It was no light 
trial to relinquish a good situation in a 
first-rate bank, but he could do no other- 
wise. He then earnestly besought the 
Lord for guidance asto the manner in which 
he should earn a livelihood, and says that 
the answer came as clearly to the ear of 
his soul as ever did words to his outward 
hearing: That he must be willing to 
humble himself and learn the trade of a 
shoemaker. Great was his perplexity ; he 
doubted if he could thus earn enough to 
get the bare necessaries of life; his pa- 
rents’ wrath became more violent than be- 
fore, and well-meaning friends tried hard 
to dissuade him from taking a course which 
they thought a very foolish one; but his 
motherly friend, Margaret Bell, said, ‘ E 
am for leaving thee to the great Master’s 
guidance.” His clerkship was resigned, 
the plain though fashionable sword which 
he had hitherto worn was laid aside, and 
more than half of his small savings were 
handed over to a shoemaker in South- 
wark, who taught him the practical part of 
the trade. He now worked hard and 
fared hard, and doubtless learnt fresh les- 
sons of trust. 

Much of his business life up to this time 
had been spent with uncongenial associ- 
ates, but his new handicraft could often 
be pursued in solitude, and it is easy to 
imagine that this quiet sphere of work 
afforded fresh opportunities for commu- 
nion with the Lord. After a while the 
conviction arose in his heart that if he 
were faithful, a gift in the ministry of the 
Gospel would be entrusted to him; and 
earnest were his secret prayers, in meet- 
ings and out of meetings, for heavenly 
guidance in so responsible a calling. He 
was about the age of twenty-four when he 
first spoke a few words in meeting, an act 
of faithfulness which brought great peace 
to his mind. 

‘* But,” he writes, “I found by experi- 
ence, to my great sorrow, that it is a truth 
that Satan can transform himself into an 
angel of light, and when he cannot effect 
his evil purpose upon us by causing us to 
lag behind our good Guide, he will then 
try us in another way by endeavoring to 
hurry us on before.” 

At this time he was living at Totten- 
ham, where his business was so successful 
that it became needful for him to employ 
two journeymen. ‘‘ But above all other 
favors,’’ he says, ‘‘ I considered the evi- 
dence I was favored with that this was my 
right place of settlement.’’ 

In his twenty-fifth year Thomas Shilli- 
toe married a Friend named Mary Pace. 
‘* I besought the Lord to guide me in my 
taking this very momentous step, and [ 
had good ground to believe He was pleas- 
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ed to grant my request, and pointed out 
to me one who was to be my companion 
for life.’”’ 

It was in 1790 that Thomas Shillitoe be- 
lieved himself to be commissioned to visit 
the meetings of Friends in Norfolk, and 
the families of Friends in Norwich, and 
received the strong encouragement to faith 
calready alluded to. He arranged his out- 
‘ward affairs as completely as possible be- 
fore leaving home, and after three months’ 
absence he found his family well, and his 
ébusiness in as good order as if it had been 
under his own management. 

Taree years later, when visiting L.in- 
colnshire with a Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, Thomas Shillitoe on one occa- 
sion preached from a market cross to a 
very large gathering, no small. trial of 
‘faith to a man of a sensitive and nervous 
temperament, and of unusual timidity. 


‘Still more formidable probably was a visit 


to the families of Friends in one of the 
«London Monthly Meetings, yet he writes, 
“a renewed persuasion was awakened in 
wme, that there is a Power above every 
power, who can open and none can shut, 
and can make a way for us in the minds 
of others. This in adorable mercy proved 
to be the case.’’ As time went on he was 
~much engaged in similar service. 

Early in 1793 his mind was strongly im- 
pressed with the conviction that the Lord 
‘was calling him to pay a religious visit to 
King George III. The exceeding difficul- 
ty of obtaining such an interview, and the 
diread of the undertaking, made it seem 
well nigh impossible ; but the more he 
tried to rid his mind of the subject the 
more heavily the burden of it rested on 
dim. 

In the hope that a written address to 
Ahe king might suffice, he sat down re- 
}peatedly to prepare one, but only to re- 
alize that this was not the way of the 
“Lord’s will. When after a while the bur- 
den he was unwilling to bear was taken 
from him, bitter sorrow took its place. 

* But again he experienced the calming in- 


« fluence of Divine love, and the hope arose 


in his heart that it he were fully willing to 
do the Lord’s work he should be ‘tried 
again.”’ When the call to the service was 
renewed he spoke of it to some Friends 
who helped him in their cordial sympathy 
and encouragement. 
All efforts to obtain a private interview 
with the king were fruitless, and it was 
thought best to seek for an opportunity 
for speaking to him on the terrace at 
‘Windsor. George Stacey accompanied 
Tto nas Shillitoe, and they were told that 
it would be best to endeavor to see the 
king in the stable-yard when he was get- 
ting ready to go out hunting. As he stood 
at the door of the stable George Stacey 
said to him, *‘ This friend of mine has 
something to communicate to the king.’’ 
‘Whereupon the king stepped up to Thos. 
$Shillitoe and raised his hat, whilst his at- 
‘tendants placed themselves on the right 
and left. When walking from the inn to 
the stable-yard Thomas Shillitoe had felt, 
he says, not only like a vessel emptied of 
anything it ever held of a religious nature 
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for communication to others, but as if it 
were washed from the very dregs. But 
when after some moments of silence he 
had uttered the words ‘‘ Hear, O king!” 
all fear was taken away and for about 
twenty minutes he spoke what arose in his 
mind as a message to the monarch, who 
stood meanwhile in reverent attitude with 
the tears trickling down his face. It was 
said that he did not go out hunting that 
day, but went back to the queen and told 
her what had passed. 


(To be continued.) 
ee 
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ON THE OSNAPPER OF EZRA IV.10. 


BY GEORGE A. BARTON, A. M. 

Seldom in the history of the world has 
a man really great been so misrepresented 
to posterity as Assurbanipal, king of Assy- 
ria, called by the Greeks Sardanapalus, 
and in Ezra, Osnapper (Authorized Ver- 
sion, Asnapper*). 

Most monarchs so far removed from us 
as he, either are utterly unknown or have 
always been represented at about their 
true value. Occasionally a man hike Sar- 
gon, Assurbanipal’s great-grandfather, so 
nearly disappears from the pages of his- 
tory that but a name remains (see Isaiah 
xx. 1), and men doubt his existence until 
his palace and its archives come from the 
dust to vindicate his fame. But in the 
case of Assurbanipal far worse than this 
happened. By the Greek writers, Ctesias 
and Diodorus, and the English poet Byron 
in regular succession, though contrary to 
the testimony of Herodotus and the Bible, 
he was represented as one— 

“Who sweats in palling pleasures—dulls 
his soul, 

And saps his goodly strength in toils which 
yield not 

Health like the chase nor glory like the war,” 


—as one who— 


“ Lolls crowned with roses, and his dtadem 

Lies negligently by to be caught up 

By the first manly hand which dares to snatch 
_ 


—and, ina word, as a king too effeminate 
to defend his kingdom until too late, and 
who then burns himself to escape capture. 

All this we now know to be utterly 
false. Through the labors of the Assy- 
rian éxplorers, Layard, Smith and Rassam, 
and the host of linguistic students who 
have deciphered the inscriptions these men 
brought to light, Assurbanipal now stands 
forth as one of the greatest men the pre- 
Christian world ever knew—great as a 
warrior, as a statesman, as a builder, as a 
huntsman, and as a patron of learning. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a 
little glimpse of the proofs upon which the 
assertion of his greatness rests. 

Assurbanipal was the son of Esarhaddon 
(king of Assyria 681-668 B. C.), grand- 
son of Senacherib (king 705-681 B. C.), 
and great-grandson of Sargon (king 722- 


*The name in Assyrian is Assur-baniopli, meaning, 
** The god Assur has created a son,” 
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705 B. C.). The names of his father ang 
grandfather are well known in Biblicg 
history, but as his great-grandfather Sq, 
gon’s name was preserved in the sacred 
record only once (see Isa. xx. 1), so that 
of Assurbanipal is preserved there for y 
but once, and then under the form 

per, a form so grotesque as to be almat 
unrecognizable. See Ezra iv. ro. 

He-was born and grew up as he himself 
tells usin one of his inscriptions, in th 
harem connected with the royal palace 
built by Senacherib in Nineveh, and wher 
his father Esarhaddon lived. During his 
youth his father selected him as his su. 
cessor, and made an assembly of the pe 
ple of Assyria small and great from th 
upper to the lower sea in order to ratify 
the edict establishing him as crown prince, 
As a young man he learned all the wis 
dom of Nabu (Biblical Nebo, the god d 
learning), was instructed in the writin 
of all existing peoples, learned the use of 
the bow, to ride horses, and to drive th 
chariot. 

At Nineveh in 668 B. C. he succeedel 
to the throne of Assyria, which county 
he ably ruled for more than forty years 
a period during which he boasts that th 
prosperity of the kingdom was unpa 
alleled. 

For the sake of clearness we will co 
sider the characteristics of Assurbanipil, 
one by one, looking at him, 


1. As a religious enthusiast, 
. As a warrior— 
. As a statesman, 
. As a huntsman, 
. As a builder, and 
. Asa patron of letters. 
1. As @ religious enthusiast. 


Let it be understood that we use tie 
word enthusiast here in no bad sense. We 
are inclined to think of king David asth 
king who stands out above all others # 
an example of religious zeal and devotion 

In his way Assurbanipal had as deepi 
consciousness as David of his dependent 
upon the divine powers, and like David 
undertook his wars, built all his buildi 
and engaged in every enterprise at the 
rect commands of the gods. That li 
gods were many and not one, the fa 
gods of Assyria rather than the tm 
God of Israel, was his misfortune ratht 
than his fault. 

He tells us that ‘Assur and *Sin had ff 
distant days predestined him to ro 
and that while he was in his mothé 
womb *Shamash and ‘Raman and ‘Is 
had designated him for the throne of 
syria, that it was in fulfillment of the o 
mands of the twelve gods of his pant 
that his father made him crown p 
and that in obedience to the same di 
powers he was afterwards made king. 

With this consciousness that he was 
pecially in the hands of the gods no 
der that before setting out upon an & 
dition he always sought the will and 

of the gods, that he thought all his ¢ 
paigns were accomplished by their aid, 


lAssyria’s national god. 2The moon god. *Tbe 
god. the weather god. 5The goddess of love and 
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that he brought offerings of thanksgiving 
to them for the successful issue of every 
enterprise. Thus he not only offered 
praise to the gods for the successful ter. 
mination of campaigns, but brought the 
game taken in the chase to the altars of the 

and poured out over them libations 
of thanksgiving. Some of his thanks- 
giving processions were of a most gorge- 
ous character. In one of them he tells 
us that his triumphal car was drawn by 
four kings, three from Elam and one from 
Arabia, whom as captives he had brought 
to Nineveh. 

Not only did he regard the gods as his 
helpers in battle, by the brilliancy of 
whose lustre the enemy was overwhelmed 
and defeated, but he tells us that in a 
campaign against Elam, when his forces 
approached a deep river which they feared 
to cross, Ishtar appeared to them in a 
dream, saying, ‘‘I am going before Assur- 
banipal, the king whom my hand has cre- 
ated ;’? whereupon the soldiers took cour- 
age and crossed the stream successfully. 

In the same campaign he counts it as 
one of his most meritorious deeds that he 
restored to its shrine at Erech a statue of 
Ishtar, which had been carried to Elam 
1635 years before his time, probably in 
the invasion commemorated in the Izdu- 
bai* epic. 

So peculiarly acceptable to the goddess 
did he consider this act, that he tells us it 
had been distinctly prophesied before by 
the oracle of the goddess that he, Assur- 
banipal, should perform for her this ser- 
vice. 

His gods moreover appeared not only 
to him and his followers in his behalf, but 
he tells us that Assur appeared in a dream 
to Gyges, king of Lydia, a man who had 
never heard of the name of Assurbanipal, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Embrace the feet of 
Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, and in his 
name conquer thy enemies.” 

The same day that Gyges saw this vision 
he sent a messenger to pay his homage to 
the Assyrian king. 

A king who thus believed himself to be 
the creature of the gods, and a man so 
conscious of their presence as to believe 
that they constantly interposed in his favor 
wonld naturally make all his wars religious 
wars, and animated by the spirit of David, 
desire to manifest his devotion to his gods, 
in temples which should be their abode and 
manifest to the world their glory. This 
Assurbanipal, like his predecessors did, not 
once but many times, adorning the shrines 
thus created or repaired in the richest and 
most costly manner. This will be referred 
to again when we speak of his buildings. 

AS A WARRIOR. 


When the history of the world’s great 
Watriors is written, Assurbanipal will take 
his place beside Thothmes, Alexander, 
Cesar and Napoleon as one of the greatest 
and must successful warriors of the world, 
and such doubtful honor as war can bring 
will be his. In an age, however, when 
cighteen hundred years of Christian teach- 


m-_ 


ing are but beginning to make Christiau 
nations see war in its true light, we must 
not judge too harshly a man who lived six 
centuries and a half before the Prince of 
peace appeared. 

At his accession Assurbanipal inherited 
a vast empire, extending from Armenia 
to Egypt and from the Persian gulf to the 
Mediterranean. He was scarcely seated 
on his throne, however, when Egypt, but 
recently reduced to vassalage, made an 
attempt to throw off the Assyrian yoke. 
Tarku, the Ethiopian king of Egypt, 
whom Esarhaddon had driven out, re- 
turned to Memphis and seized once more 
the crown of Egypt. Assurbanipal threw 
his forces into Egypt, accomplished the 
defeat of the invader, and restored to their 
prefectures the satraps appointed by his 
father. His triumph, however, was of 
short duration. 

These satraps or vassal kings themselves 
soon took the initiative and offered their 
allegiance to Tarku, king of Ethiopia. 
The generals of Assurbanipal who were 
still in Egypt seized their messengers and 
read their despatches, cast the kings them- 
selves into irons, and overthrew the people 
of the rebellious cities. From the number 
of the vassal kings he selected Necho, and 
made him king in Egypt, subject of course 
to Assyria, 

A detailed account of his campaigns 
would be of little interest to the readers 
of Friends’ Review, though there is mate- 
rial for a very full history of them. What 
happened in the first Egyptian campaign 
was substantially repeated in many others, 
among which we may mention a second 
against Egypt, a campaign against Tyre, 
one against Manna, a country on the bor- 
ders of Armenia, three campaigns against 
dlam, and an extended campaign against 
Arabia, including the Nabathaeans. 

In the cases of Elam and Arabia, the 
countries were not only reduced, but cap- 
tives and untold booty were brought to 
Nineveh for sale, large portions of the 
people transplanted to distant parts of the 
empire, some being taken to Palestine (see 
Ezra iv. 9 and 10), and captive kings taken 
home, as was afterwards done in Rome to 
drag the triumphal car of the conquering 
monarch through the streets of Nineveh. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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CHRIST OUR LIGHT. 
O very God of very God, 
And very Light of Light, 
Whose feet this éarth’s dark valley trod, 
That so it might be bright : 























Our hopes are weak, our fears are strong, 
Thick darkness blinds our eyes ; 

Cold is the night, and oh! we long 
That Thou, our Sun, wouldst rise ! 

























O guide us till our path is done, 
And we have reached the shore 
Where Thou, our everlasting Sun, 
Art shining evermore ! Dr, NEALE. 
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MOSES AND THE PENTATEUCH. 





The existence of Moses is even better, 
and far better, established than that of 
Lycurgus. We know Lycurgus in the 
main from the great fact of his very pecu- 
liar institutions. They, such as we find 
them in historic times, compel us to pre- 
sume his existence in a prehistoric time. 
Not only their high and elaborate organi- 
zation, but their practical efficacy in sepa- 
rating and fencing off from the rest of 
Greece the Spartan community, reduces. 
to something near absurdity any such supe 
position as that they were only a late: 
growth reached by imperceptible degrees, 
We know Moses as well from his institu» 
tions, by no means less peculiar, and, as 
experience has shown, far more durable. 
But in the case of Moses we have muck 
evidence independent of, and anterior to,. 
the institutions themselves in their historic 
form. Yet no one doubts either the ex- 
istence of the Spartan lawgiver, or the 
general character of his personal work. If. 
the form of the books in which the Mo- 
saic legislation reaches us be opem to the 
suspicion of manipulation by scribes or 
editors, or if it suggest some suspicion of 
developments, how does this compare with 
Lycurgus, about or from whom we have 
no books at all. 

The exodus from Egypt, the settlement 
in Palestine, the foundation there of insti- 
tutions, civil and religious, which were 
endowed with a tenacity of life and a pe- 
culiarity of character beyond all exam- 
ple,—these things are established by Scrip- 
ture, but they are also established inde- 
pendent of Scripture. They contribute a 
trinodis necessitas, a threefold combina- 
tion of facts,which, in order to make them 
intelligible and coherent, in order to sup- 
ply a rational connection between cause 
and effect, require not only a Moses, but 
such a Moses as the Scripture supplies. 
They build up a niche, which the Scrip- 
ture fills. Atall times of history, and spe-- 
cially in those primitive times, when* the- 
men made the countries, not the countries 
the men, these great independent historic 
facts absolutely carry with them the as- 
sumption of a leader, a governor, a legis-- 
lator. All this simply means a Moses, 
and a Moses such as we know him from 
the Pentatench. 

And this leads us, I do not say to, but 
towards, the conclusion that whatever be 
the disparaging allegations of the critics, 
they must, after all, in all likelihood turn 
upon matters of form or of detail, but that: 
the substance of the history is in thorough 
accordance with the historic bases that are 
laid for us in profane as well as in sacred 
testimony. If so, then we have also to 
bear in mind that the phenomenon is 
most peculiar, and could only have been 
exhibited to the world as the offspring of a 
peculiar generating cause. A people of 
limited numbers, of no marked political. 
genius, negative and stationary as to lite- 
rature and art, maintain themselves for 
near a thousand years, down to the Cap- 











































*So Montesquieu, in his ‘* Esprit des Lois.” 
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tivity, placed in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, and subject to the attacks, of the 
great Eastern monarchies, as well as of 
some very warlike neighbors. They re- 
ceive the impress of a character, so mark- 
ed, that not even the Captivicy can efface 
it, but, on the contrary, helps to give it a 
harder and sharper projection to its fea- 
tures. It retains its solidity and substance 
while everything else, including great po- 
litical aggregations, such as the Hittite 
monarchy, becomes gradually fused in the 
surrounding masses ; and this even when 
it has been subjected to conditions such as 
at Babylon, apparently sufficient to beat 
down and destroy the most obstinate na- 
tionalism. Can it be denied that this great 
historic fact, nowhere to be matched, is in 
thorough accordance with, and almost of 
itself compels us to pre-suppose, the exist- 
ence from the outset of an elaborately de- 
tailed and firmly compacted system of laws 
and institutions, under which this peculiar 
discipline might gradually shape, deter- 
mine, and mature the character of the 
people ? 

Wherever we turn, we seem to find the 
broad and lucid principles of historical 
likelihood asserting themselves in favor of 
the substance of the legislative books, 
apart from questions of detail and literary 
form.—W. £. Gladstone, in S. S. Times. 


SO 


ORIGIN OF AMERICAN INDIANS. 


Some suppose that in the [Asiatic] 
Ainos are to be found the beginnings of 
the fast disappearing Indian tribes of our 
own West. The currents of the Gulf 
Stream of Japan have been referred 
to as arising in the equatorial belt, and 
they sweep the coasts of Formosa and 
Japan, the Kunle and Aleutian Islands, 
Alaska, Oregon, California, and thence 
deflect toward the Sandwich Islands. A 
hulk or dismasted ship would now, it is 
said, if not beached, or otherwise hinder- 
ed, from the Kuro Shiwo, off Kiushiu, -be 
borne from Japan to Hawaii. It is said 
also that within twenty years Japanese 
boats, caught in eastern typhoons, have 
been swept into the Kuro Shiwo, and 
were borne before the storm to America. 
Facts confirming this theory are known 
to fishermen and junk sailors on the coasts 
ot Japan. The numbers of Japanese and 
Aino boats stranded on American shores 
have amounted to thousands, and thus the 
Japanese origin of the aboriginal Ameri- 
cans seems to be put beyond conjecture or 
mere probability. 

From 1872 to 1876 there were wrecked 
forty-nine Japanese junks with authenti- 
-cated dates. Those who desire to follow 
this more than probable solution can find 
~valuable facts in detail in papers read be- 
fore the San Francisco Academy of Science 
by Mr. Charles Walcott Brooks. There 
are, also, analogical arguments from the 
languages and from striking physiognom- 
ical likenesses.— Dr. Mutchmore, in the 
Presbyterian. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Sm W. Muir thus sums up the evil in- 
fluences of Mohammedanism : 


‘*Three radical evils flow from the 
faith, and must continue to flow so Jong as 
the Koran is the standard of belief. First, 
polygamy, divorce and slavery are main- 
tained and perpetuated; striking at the 
root of public morals, poisoning domestic 
life, and disorganizing society. Second, 
freedom of thought and private judgment 
in religion are crushed aud annihilated. 
The sword still is, and must remain, the 
inevitable penalty for the denial of Islam. 
Toleration is unknown. Third, a barrier 
has been interposed against the reception 
of Christianity. They labor under a mis- 
erable delusion who suppose that Moham- 
medanism paves the way for a purer faith. 
No system could have been devised with 
more consummate skill for shutting out 
the nations over which it has sway from 
the light of truth. The sword of Moham- 
med and the Koran are the most stubborn 
enemies of civilization, liberty and truth 
which the world has yet known.”’ 

In answering the question, ‘‘ How 
shall Mohammedans be evangelized ?’’ a 
writer in the Missionary Review deals 
with the peculiar difficulties of the case. 
Among these are finding means of access 
to those who will neither visit us at our 
houses or invite us to theirs, or listen to 
our preaching ; their pride and arrogance 
of opinion ; the harmony of their system 
with the self-righteousness and sensuality 
of the human heart; political complica- 
tions in the Turkish Empire; the death 
penalty in many countries hanging over 
every Moslem who becomes a Christian ; 
prejudice against Christianity from the 
false representations of its character, as 
given in the worship and conduct of the 
nominal Christians who live among them ; 
their misconception of the cardinal truths 
of Christianity ; and the fact that in West- 
ern Asia there is no liberty of the press 
nor of public discussion. But Christianity 
has also three powerful allies in the con- 
test with Mohammedanism. The first of 
these is the progress of modern thought. 
Mohammedanism cannot adapt itself to 
the advancement of the world in knowl- 
edge, and every new discovery is a protest 
against the errors imbedded in it. The 
second is that course of Divine providence 
which is weakening the political power of 
Islam over the people and countries now 
held in its grasp. And the third is the 
awakening of the human soul toa con- 
sciousness of wants which Mohammedan- 
ism fails to meet, but Christianity meets 
fully. . . . While Mohammedans number 
one-eighth of the human race their evan- 
gelization Geserves to be made more prom- 
inent than it is as the subject of united, 
special, and persevering prayer and effort. 
—Friend of Misswns. 


THE GREAT NEED in North Africa has 
been specially dwelt on in recent maga- 
zines. Morocco can be reached from 
London in four or five days. It is five 
times the size of England, with only twenty 
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missionaries to probably about eight mil. 
lion people. One worker, after a journey 
of sixty to eighty miles among a wander. 
ing people, wrote: ‘*I-reckon that there 
are 500 movable villages in this district 
without a solitary Christian among them 
all. Ninety-nine per cent. of the people 
being unable to read, the good news must 
come to them through the living voice,’ 
Dr. Churcher’s recent addresses on medi- 
cal missionary work in Morocco give 
vivid pictures of the people’s need. Al 
geria, only fifty-five hours’ journey from 
London, is three times the size of Eng. 
land, with a population of 4,000,000, 
mostly Moslems, but with tens of thou 
sands of French, Spaniards, Italians, Jews, 
etc. The North African Mission has six 
stations, with less than twenty mission- 
aries. The bulk of the people live in vil- 
lages. Of these a missionary lately wrote, 
‘* The poor natives are very ignorant and 
neglected. We travelled nearly all day 
through a thickly populated country, but 
nothing as yet done for these people's 
souls.’ Tunis, practically under French 
rule, is hardly so extensive as England, 
and has a population of only 2,000,000, 
Nine workers are stationed in the capital, 
but the remainder of the country is un 
evangelized, and a medical mission is 
sorely needed. To Tripoli, though seve- 
ral times as large as England, there are 
only two missionaries. ‘The vast Sahara, 
with its scattered millions of Berber and 
Arab Mohammedans, has still not one.— 
Friend of Missions. @ 


Turkey.—7Zo the Editor of the Inde- 
pendent :—The work which especially fills 
my time is that of book publishing. 1. 
The need is very great for funds for print 
ing in Turkey : 

(@) Because a bright Christian boy, 
within two years after he begins to read 
books at all will have read over and over 
every clean book that exists in Turkey in 
his own language, if you leave out of ac- 
count books of reference. Shall he next 
read the unclean books ? 

(4) Because the tission has the first 
place in the book trade in wide markets 
which native publishers rarely reach. But 
competition will take away this hard-won 
vantage ground if the mission is not to 
publish fresh and attractive and healthy 
books to forestall the Devil’s literature. 

(¢) Because the mission publications go 
into the hundreds of houses where the 
preacher would not be received. 

(@) Because the books being sold, and 
that for more than cost price, each dollat 
given to a publication prints its book and 
then comes back to print another. 

2. Again the need presses for compat 
sion upon the works begun in Westert 
Turkey, and builded during many years 
with prayers and tears, lest they be broken 
in pieces. 

Who would break these fair works to 
pieces, do you ask ? 

Two mighty groups: First, the avowed 
enemies of Christ among the rulers of Tur 
key, who strain every nerve to stop the 
progress of the Gospel work by devising 
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excuses for closing preaching-places and 
schools, and for arresting sales of Chris- 
tian books. Second, the careless friends 
of Christ in America, who are not giving 
as the Lord hath prospered them, and so 
force the American Board tostop the pro- 
of the work by smiting these same 
preaching-places, schools and publication 
enterprises with an exceeding heavy and 
dreadful instrument of destruction, called 
retrenchment. Unless, dear friends, you 
have compassion on the work now in pro- 
gress, of fostering native evangelical in- 
stitutions into permanency, then at early 
dawn of the New Year’s day, 1891, a fifth 
part of the work in Western Turkey will 
be crushed under this retrenchment. The 
ruins of such works are one in quality, 
whether the destructive blow was dealt by 
Christian Americans or Moslem Turks. 
—H. 0. Dwight. 
Western Turkey Mission, Constantinople, Turkey, 
April gth, 1890. 

Japan.—The oldest and largest Chris- 
tian church in Japan is the Kaigan dori 
Church in Yokohama. It was formed in 
1872, while the edicts against Christianity 
were still in existence, and its early mem- 
bers professed their faith in Christ at the 
risk of their lives. It has had a pastor of 
its own since 1876, and is now about to 
employ an assistant. One of the most 
striking evidences of the influence of 
Christianity in Japan is to see the large 
church completely filled every Sabbath 
with an audience that is most strikingly 
earnest and intelligent. There is no ques- 
tion trat it has become a strong power for 
good in this great centre of business ac- 
tivity. This church is on the very spot 
where Commodore Perry made his treaty 
in 1859. Could there be a more fitting 
memorial of that event than such a temple 
erected for the salvation of this people and 
the praise of God? 

The membership of this church is now 
704. There were added a total of 113 
during last year, and some twenty or more 
are now applicants for admission. — Gosfe/ 
In Alt Lands. 








T once read a legend of the angel Gab- 
tiel, who was found one morning sweep- 
ing one of the lowest, filthiest streets, and 
singing as he swept ; upon being interro- 
gated, he replied that he was simply do- 
ing his Father’s will, and was equally hap- 
py whether his work was to be performed 
in the streets of heaven or on those upon 
earth. And so, whether the path of duty 
for you lies in the organizing of a chaotic 
attic, excavating some obscure corner of 
the cellar, where careless hands have al- 
lowed diseased germs to accumulate, 
helping a patient mother in your round 
of daily duties, or if it be your lot to per- 
form the same outside the sacred precincts 
ofhome, if it be done thoroughly and 
“heartily as unto the Lord,” you will 
meet with not only human, but divine ap- 
proval. Herbert says, ‘* The consci- 
ence of duty performed gives us music at 


midnight.""—Mary Martin in Good 
Health, 


NO MORE TYPES OR SHADOWS. 





Tempterton, S. D., Seventh mo. 15. 


Editor Christian Worker :—1 thought 


a little account of my visit to the Friends 
living about twenty miles northwest of 
Sioux Falls, might interest the readers of 
the Worker. 
people have recently joined Mt. Vernon 
Monthly Meeting, South Dakota. 
Hanson some time ago wrote to the 


About twenty-two of these 


Cm 


Worker of his work with them. Some of 
them were, until last fall, members of a 


M. E, class. About two years ago C. D. 


Cone, now of Lake view, Iowa, a man 
full of the Holy Ghost, a careful and un- 


biased Bible student, was their pastor. 


He, mighty in the Scriptures, preached 
the completeness of the believer in Christ 
and that in Him all types, ordinances 
and shadows had their end. These people 
searched the Scriptures daily to see wheth- 
er these things were so. A new pastor 
took Bro. Cone’s charge, spread out before 
them the bread and wine, and urged them 
to partake. But no,-they had already ac- 
cepted the broken body and shed blood 
of Jesus as a constant and eternal feast to 
their souls, nor could they conscientious- 
ly give any more financial support to the 
man or church which did so severely cen- 
sure them for their honest convictions 
and action. They knew nothing of 
Friends’ doctrine or belief of the truth 
in its entirety and simplicity. The Sal- 
vation Army had just lately come to 
Sioux Falls. Two of their number went 
down to the city to see the Army. While 
on the stairway leading to the Army hall, 
they were met by Wm. Bremner, a 
Friend, an ever-faithful and vigilanct re- 
cruiting officer for Jesus. Both the broth- 
ers, Addie Oakes and G. B. Loveland, 
told me that their hold and knowledge of 
the truth as it is in Jesus, were identical 
in every point with that of Bro. Bremner. 
They said in their hearts as they talked 
with the brother, ‘‘If this man belongs 
to some church, that church shall be our 
home.’’ They were very much astonish- 
ed to find him a Quaker. Could it be 
possible that the Quaker Church possess- 
ed the fullness of light, joy and ‘a!vation 
God had so revealed to them aru =ade 
precious to their souls by the witness of 
the Holy Spirit! They at once invited 
Bro. Bremner to go up with them to their 
homes and meeting. He went and help- 
ed them for about a week ; several were 
converted—in fact, when J. F. Hanson 
and wife went down, a number of weeks 
after, they found them living in a con- 
stant state of revival. I held three meet- 
ings with them. Found them full of love 
and in the full liberty of the Spirit. [ 
read a letter from Brother Cone, in which 
he said he would enter the ministry in 
our Church this winter. Bro. Bremner 
was recorded a minister at Harmony 


Monthly Meeting last week. Dakota 
fields are white. May God bless her 
work and workers. I. N. Ricu. 





OnE Lord, one faith, one baptism. 


TOYNBEE HALL. 


The sixth annual report of the Universi- 
ties Settlement in East London records the 
best year, both inwardly and outwardly, 
of the five years’ life of Toynbee Hall. 
This institution, which bears the name of 
a much loved and much lamented young 
Oxford man, is, as is generally known, an 
attempt to reach and help the misery of 
some of the worst parts of the East of 
London by means of personal contact and 
influence. It is partly a club whose mem- 
bers devote themselves to the exercise of 
the duties of citizenship in East London, 
and partly an educational institution. 
Men of education settle down in it, and 
take up the duties that come to them nat- 
urally from their surroundings. ‘* Some 
of the residents of Toynbee Hall have 
been keenly interested in labor move- 
ments, others in the management of schools, 
others in the administration of relief, and 
others in higher education.’’ Still, the 
main development of the settlement has 
been educational. This was not what was 
contemplated at first, though it is what 
might have been looked for. The young 
university men gave most easily and nat- 
urally of what they had in store to give, 
and were sought by those who lacked and 
desired what they could impart. Their 
list of good works includes lectures, con- 
ferences, conversazioni, student and work- 
men’s clubs, halls for resident students, a 
library, and many other beneficent agen- 
cies. These are all now in full and suc- 
cessful working, and are likely to increase 
and multiply. The only thing needed is 
more money and more men. It is almost 
incredible that all of the public work of 
Toynbee Hall last year was carried on and 
directed, all the education and entertain- 
ment given, all the thousands of visitors 
welcomed, for an expenditure of less than 
£900 per annum. The special expendi- 
ture of the Educational and Entertain- 
ment Funds increases this only to about 
£1225. Toynbee Hall is by no means 
the only or the largest work that is going 
on in the East of London, but it has one 
or two characteristics that make it spe- 
cially interesting. One of these is the 
size of the settlement. It is intended that 
there shall never be less than twelve resi- 
dents in the house. For exterior work 
twelve men are worth far more than six 
times two, while within doors there is far 
less danger of losing heart in the presence 
of difficulties, or of narrowing so as to run 
in arut. Another characteristic of Toyn- 
bee Hall is an entire absence of sectarian- 
ism. Among its residents have been found 
Churchmen, Nonconformists, Roman Ca- 
tholics, Jews, as well as those who would 
not accept the name of any sect. ‘* No 
man can say that Toynbee Hall has any 
narrow aim ; it does not exist to increase 
any party or to bring honor to anybody.”’ 
It is a work which possesses all the nobili- 
ty, and deserves all the honor, which 
comes from singleness of purposes and disin- 
terestedness.—Vation, 
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CARDINAL JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, who 
died in England a few weeks ago, illus- 
trated in a remarkable manner the falli- 
bility of the human conscience, and the 
possible combination of superior intellect- 
ual acuteness with deficiency of sound 
judgment. All whoknew him have pro- 
nounced him honest, intensely earnest and 
fervently pious. He was also highly edu- 
cated, and possessed of much learning 
through his own researches ; especially in 
church history. Yet, in the prime of all 
his powers, he deliberately left the Church 
of England to become a Roman Catholic. 

Four men were students or fellows at 
Oxford University near the same time, 
and were thus and otherwise subjected to 
the same religious and intellectual in- 
fluences: Richard Whately, Thomas Ar- 
nold, John Henry Newman and his brother 
Francis W. Newman. All were men of 
superior ability and independence of char- 
acter. The same great problem, ‘* What 
is Truth,’’ was ardently discussed around 
and among them, for many years. Sup- 
posing them all to have been honest, what 
different conclusions sincere men are 
shown to arrive at, under the same cir- 
cumstances ! Archbishop Whately and Dr. 
Thos. Arnold, although both men of liberal 
minds, continued throughout their lives 
firm adherents to the faith of Protestant 
Christianity. Professor Francis W. New- 
man, younger brother to the lately de- 
ceased Cardinal, left his orthodoxy many 
years ago. Perhaps he may have reached 
his brother’s declared position, that the 
Bible and Medizeval Church authority and 
tradition must be accepted or rejected to- 
gether; and while the one alternative led the 
elder to Rome, acceptance of the opposite 
bore the younger brother away from all the 
churches. One lesson of the life of John 
Henry Newman, as well of that of Fred- 
erick William Faber, who also became a 
Roman Catholic priest, yet displayed 
great spirituality as well as piety, is that 
of toleration for honest conviction, how- 
ever far its results may carry men from 
what we are sure is the actual truth. 
Faber’s hymns breathe a lovely devo- 
tional spirit ; ‘‘1 worship thee, sweet will 
of God,’’ accords even with the central 
thought of Quakerism. John Henry New- 
man’s ‘‘ Lead kindly, Light’’ is accept- 
able to devout Christians of every name ; 
and some of his sermons are not only 
magnificent in style, but pure and elevated 
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in their teaching. The hymn ‘ Lead 
kindly, Light’’ was written twelve years 
before he went over to the Roman church ; 
while he was becalmed for a week during 
a voyage on the Mediterranean. He had 
just been toiling through the mazes of 
early Church history, while preparing a 
work on the Church Councils ; and he was 
well aware of the unsettlement of opinion 
at that time among many of his associates 
in England. The volumes ofsermons which 
gave him his reputationas a preacher were 
delivered during his service under the aus- 
pices of the Church of England. Although 
Keble, Pusey and others were with him in 
beginning the ‘‘ Tractarian” movement 
which so greatly agitated the religious 
world in England from 1833 to 1845, 
Newman undoubtedly led it, and most 
consistently went on with it to its legiti- 
mate end. ‘He was a subtle reasoner, as 
he showed in his ‘‘ Apvlogy for his Life,’’ 
answering Charles Kingsley’s charge of 
insincerity. Granting his premises, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
avoid his conclusions; but it was in the 
assumption of those premises that he failed. 
One of his premises was, that, among the 
chaotic voices of opinion among men, the 
only security for faith is in a supreme au- 
thority ; and that this authority was con- 
ferred upon the visible organized church, 
and handed down in unbroken human 
succession, though not without develop- 
ment of doctrine, from the apostolic times. 
He thought that the declaraton of the last 
Ecumenical Council of individual papal 
infallibility wos ‘* inopportune.”” Yet his 
acceptance of it, even reluctantly, showed 
how very far he had wandered from the 
real spirit of the hymn, ‘ Lead kindly, 
Light.” 

It hes been remarked that although hup- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, have been drawn 
by the example and influence of John 
Henry Newman towards the Roman 
church, he has very slightly affected the 
great mass of Protestant believers. 

As one writer (in the London Zimes) 
says: ** Asa nation and a race we now 
boast to have contributed to Rome one of 
her greatest minds and one of her best 
men. Yet we do not follow. The cap- 
tain has led the way, but the column lags 
behind. The following has been almost 
wholly confined to the educated and re- 
fined, to the classes to whom religion is a 
luxury, an amusement, an agreeable relief 
from the frivolities and vulgarities of the 
hour. Several thousand have thus accom- 
panied Newman, not into the wilderness, 
but into magnificent churches, and into 
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well furnished and well frequented draw. 
ing-rooms, but that multitude which re. 
sponded to the Gospel call on the shores 
of Gennesareth holds aloof and hears not 
the voice of a shepherd. The wise and 
prudent are many in the crowd that has 
left us, but of babes there are none.” 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting convened at Da. 
mascus, Ohio, Eighth month 28th, 1890, 
assembling at 10 o'clock in a meeting for 
worship, with quite a full attendance, the 
spacious meeting-house being fairly well 
filled. After a season of song and prayer, 
Dr. Harvey, of Kansas, spoke from the text, 
“ The grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we 
should live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world.” -He called attention 
to the admonition that we should be a pecu- 
liar people, zealous of good works. He de. 
clared it to be a fact that genuine Christians 
are and must be peculiar, while there is not 
more than one in every one hundred and 
sixty of the inhabitants of the world who is a 
Christian, He also referred to the command 
to the followers of Christ, that they should 
adorn the doctrines of the Gospel, and dwelt 
upon some of the important doctrines that 
go to make up the Gospel, examples of the . 
doctrines that all the followers of our blessed 
Lord are called upon to adorn. That we 
shall be able to do so, it is necessary that we 
must be made pure and clean, washed in the 
blood of the Lamb. 

After a hymn was sung, D. B. Updegraff 
spoke in his characteristic style upon the 
necessity of entire holiness, 

Following these addresses many earnest 
petitions were presented to the Throne of 
Grace for such a baptism of the Spirit and 
power as shall make this session of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting the best in all its history, be- 
cause of the presence of the Great Head of 
the Church, and the blessings that should 
come as the result of individual faithfulness ; 
and that sinners who shall come may find 
plenteous redemption, 

With thanksgiving and praise the first ses 
sion closed, 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders held 
its first session on Fifth-day afternoon at 3 
o'clock, and gave attention to the routine bus- 
iness incident to the first session of that body. 

The Representative meeting held its first 
session Sixth-day morning at 8 o'clock, and 
attended to the regular business claiming its 
attention, 

A memorial of our late beloved friend, 
John Butler, was presented from Damascus 
Quarterly Meeting, read and briefly con- 
sidered, and was referred to a committee for 
review, criticism, and to report to next session, 

The Yearly Meeting convened in joint ses- 
sion for the transaction of business at 10 
o'clock, Sixth-day morning, 29th of Eighth 
month. After a season of prayer and psalm 
singing, the Clerk read the opening minutes; 
following which, a call of the delegates from 
the Quarterly Meetings showed quite a full 
attendance of those appointed to represent 
the respective meetings, < 

Credentials were read for the following 
ministers present: Delia Reese, of West- 
field, Indiana; Frank Pearce, of New York; 
Hannah H., Lipsey, of Indiana; Wm. Foster 
Harvey, of Kansas;, and Robt. Q. Quiggins, 
of Indian Territory. ; 
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Rufus P. King, of North Carolina, was 
present without a minute, These messengers 
of our Heavenly Shepherd were received 
with thankfulness, and the desire was ex- 
pressed that all may be duly in the hands of 
the Master for service and mutual benefit. 

A message was read from the Hall Band 
of Washington City, D. C., speaking hope- 
fully of the outlook before them, and the evi- 
dences about them that the Lord was appro- 
ving their work. 

The London General Epistle was now read, 
and 2000 copies were ordered printed and 
distributed with our minutes; and many ex- 

ressions were made of satisfaction with the 
thoughts therein expressed. 

Epistles were also read from London Year- 
ly Meeting, of Men and Women Friends ; 
also like mess2ges from Men and Women 
Friends of Dublin Yearly Meeting. It was 
then agreed that the Clerks should select one 
Epistle from each of the other Yearly Meet- 
ings for reading at this time, in all cases 
where two have been received. 

Epistles were then read from New York, 
New England, Baltimore, North Carolina, 
lowa, Canada, Western, Kansas, and In- 
diana. 

The many expressions of fraternity and 
love contained in these 1nessages from the 
various Yearly Meetings that have come to 
us, freighted with loyalty and devotion to the 
Captain of our salvation are received with 
thanksgiving and these words of wisdom and 
good cheer are grateful to us who are glad 
to be acknowledged as brethren beloved, as 
members of the priesthood of believers, as 
those who use all the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of this life with thankful hearts, but 
who regard ourselves as sojourners and pil- 
grfms here, our citizenship being in teaven, 
and our treasure laid up there, where rust 
corrupteth not and the moth destroyeth not. 

Devotional meetings were held morning 
and evening, in which the gospel was preach- 
ed with clearness and power, and the pres- 
ence of the Head of the Church was recog- 
nized, extending the hand of blessing to every 
hungry soul, Many were earnest in effort to 
secure a deeper work of grace, a clearer per- 
ception of the truth of the gospel, a greater 
oneness with Christ, and fuller and more 
blessed communion with the Holy Spirit. 
Many testified of the blessings received dur- 
ing the sessions of those devotional meetings. 

To be concluded, 





LITTLE EYES. 





Little eyes 
Looking wise— 
Have you said your morning prayer? 
: Have you thought 
As you ought 
Of your Heavenly Father's care ? 


Pleasant light, 
Shining on the world to-day, 

So may love 

From above 
Shine along our upward way. 


Night or day, 
Work or play, 
In our heart may be a prayer— 
God can see 
If there be— 
Well He knows what thoughts are there. 
—Selected, 





Ir there ever was a good man, be certain 
there was another, and will be more. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


AttanTA, Ga., Oct. 28, 1889. 
To the Officers and Delegates of the Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance 
Onion: 


The subscribers hereto, officials and 
citizens of the State of Georgia and city 
of Atlanta, respectfully indorse the invi- 
tation to your eminent and philanthropic 
body to hold its next annual National 
convention, in the autumn of 1890, in 
this the capital city of the State of 
Georgia. 

In support of this most cordial invita 
tion we beg to emphasize the fact that 
Georgia is one of the foremost States of 
the South and the Union in wise and effi- 
cient temperance sentiment and laws; 
that our people are keenly alive to the 
great concerns of religion, morality and 
good government ; that they are deeply 
interested in all beneficent social reforms; 
and that they are ardent and skilled in 
the duties of hospitality and helpful patri- 
otism. 

Your body will find among us a sincere 
cooperation in your labors and every 
good office to further the harmony, wis- 
dom and success of your deliberations 
for the general good. 


J. B. Gorpon, Governer. 
N. C. BaRNETT, Secretary of State. 
Wo. A. Wricut, Comp. Gen. 
R. U. Harpeman, Zreas. Ga. 
J. T. Henperson, Coms. Agr. 
Jas. S. Hoox, State School Com. for Ga. 
F. G. DuBicvon, Pres. State Senate. 
A. S. Cray, Speaker of House. 

— Union Signal. 


Lavy Henry SomErsET has a beautiful 
passage in her address after being elected. 
Margaret Bright Lucas’ successor as pres- 
sident of the British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association. She said: ‘* You have 
done me the great honor of asking me to 
be your president, and as I speak to-day, 
a little scene comes before my eyes, which 
seems best to express that which is in my 
neart.. In our own church-yard at home, 
we laid to rest one of our band of mothers. 
The little group of orphan children stood 
around the open grave, and when the 
last words of prayer had died away, there 
was a pause, and each wondering, griet- 
stricken little face looked down into that 
deep, dark grave in-silent awe, while an 
almost overwhelming desolate blank crept 
over their baby hearts. Presently the 
elder sister, just a child herself, with a 
great effort, dried her tears, and with all 
a mother’s tenderness shining out through 
the dawning of her own life, took each 
little mourner and clasped her to her 
heart, saying: ‘I cannot be a mother to 
you like she was, but I will love you as 
she would want you loved.’ To-day, 
standing as I do here in the place of one 
who was so tenderly loving and loved in 
this our grand association, I can only 
echo that child’s words. She whom we 
have lost from among us has now been 
called out by her Master to work in high- 


er spheres. We miss her gentle and in- 
spiring presence, and the words rise to 
our lips as we see her vacant place, 


‘So many loads ; so much to do; 

So little done , such things to be. 

How know I what had need of thee? 
For thou wert strong asthou wert true.’ 


She speaks to us still to-day, although her 
voice is silent; for trul all voices are 
eternal that have transmitted God’s mes- 
sage to waiting souls. The grandeur of 
her noble life inspires us. Although her 
work is laid aside down here, I can only 
pray, and do so fervently from my very 
heart, that the same spirit which inspired 
her gentle leadership may fall on me.’’— 
Onion Signal. 


THE TITLE “REVEREND.” 





We are willing to reverence the aged 
pastor, and we did not hesitate to give 
that title to our beloved friend, George 
Rogers, just in the same way we ure the 
term ‘‘ the venerable Bede, or ‘ the judi- 
cious Hooker,’’’ but we are not prepared 
to reverence every stripling who ascends 
the pulpit ; and, moreover, if we thought 
it due to others to call them reverend, we 
should still want some reason for their 
calling themselves so. It seems rather 
odd to us that a man should print on his 
visiting card the fact that he is a reverend 
person. Why does not he occasionally 
vary the term, and call himself estimable, 
amiable, talented, or beloved? Would 
this seem odd? Is there any valid objec- 
tion to such a use of adjectives after the 
fashion is once set by the use of the word 
reverend ? 

If a man were to assume the title of 
reverend for the first time in history, it 
would look ridiculous, if not presumptu- 
ous or profane. It may be said that the 
title reverend is only one of courtesy, but 
then so was the title of Rabbi among the 
Jews, yet the disciples were not to be call- 
ed Rabbi. It is at any rate a suspicious 
circumstance that among mankind no class 
of persons should so commonly describe 
themselves by a pretentious title as the 
professed ministers of the lowly Jesus. 

Peter and Paul were right reverend 
men, but they would have been the last 
to have called themselves so. No sensible 
person does reverence us one jot more be- 
cause we assume the title. It certainly is 
in some cases a flagrant misnomer, and its 
main use seems to be the pestilent one of 
keeping up the unscriptural distinction of 
clergy and laity. 

We wonder when men first sought out 
this invention, and from whose original 
mind did the original sin emanate? We 
suspect that he lived in the Roman Row 
of Vanity Fair, although the Rev. John 
Bunyan does not mention him. One thing 
is pretty certain, he did not flourish in the 
days of the Rev. Paul, the Rev. Apollos, 
or the Rev. Cephas. 

C. H. SPuRGEON. 
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Annual Reports of the Commissioner 


of Indian Affairs to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Washington, D. C. 


First Mohonk Conference on the Negro 
Question, held at Lake Mohonk, Ulster 
County, New York, June 4, 5, 6, 1890. 
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Annual Reports of Orphan Homes, 
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GRESHAM AND THE GRASSHOP- 
PER. 


Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal 
Exchange in London, was the son of a 
poor woman, who, while he was an infant, 
abandoned him in a field. By the provi- 
dence of God, however, the chirping of a 
grasshopper attracted a boy to the spot 
where the child lay ; and his life was, by 
this means, preserved. After he had, by 
his unparalleled success as a merchant, 
risen to the pinnacle of commercial wealth 
and greatness, he chose a grasshopper for 
his crest; and becoming under Queen 
Elizabeth the founder of the Royal Ex: 
change, his crest was placed on the walls 
of the building in several parts, and a 
vane or weathercock, in the figure ofa 
grasshopper, was fixed on the summit of 
the tower.— Arvine’s Cyclopedia. 





From TheChristian Arbitratorand Messenger of Peace. 


EYES OPENED; Or, A GIRL'S IM- 
PRESSION OF WAR. 


I wonder what children generally think 
of war? J thought it very grand, At 
nine I devoured books of chivalry, and 
quite longed to be a lady of the olden 
time, pacing with fine courage the battle- 
mented walls of a besieged castle. 

I may thank Sir Walter Scott and the 
poets for this. Moore, for instance, writes : 


“The minstrel boy to the war is gone, 
In the ranks of death you'll find him ; 

His father’s sword he has girded on, 
And his wild harp slung behind him.”’ 


This verse, melodious to an exquisite 
degree, I also thought sublime and true. 

The idea of a lad fighting with a harp 
on his back did not strike my childish 
mind as being very foolish ; stid/ less did 
I, then, give one thought to the dreadful 
scenes of ghastly death through which this 
excitable young man and his musical in- 
strument are supposed to have passed. 

At fourteen, | adored thearmy. This 
word meant, for me, a gay procession of 
scarlet coats, and waving plumes, and 
prancing steeds, and beating drums—a 
brilliant march past of heroes. 
dream in those days of mangled limbs, and 
trampled corpses—of bitter oaths, and 


As a child I loved all the fighting kings 
of England ; and almost wished for Ed- 
ward III. and the Black Prince to get up 
out of their graves and fight the French 
over again. I read mow, with horror, that 
at Cressy ‘‘ about 30,000 common soldiers 
I read also, that Edward III. 
conducted a large army into Scotland, 
which was ‘‘only able to burn and pil- 
lage, not subdue.’’ Only able to durn and 
pillage! See what that implies! 
no doubt, the ‘‘ 30,000 common sol- 
diers ’’ left at least 30,000 dear ones be- 
hind them, to lament their death, and 
shudder at the fatal name of Cressy. Our 
Plantagenet princes were clever men, and 
made a great noise in their day; dut they 
shed blood like water in their reckless and 
dishonest wars. However, they fascinated 
me, and I quite turned up my silly nose at 
the peaceable kings. , 

The-cold winter of the Crimean war 
did not chill my burning taste for military 
glory. Rather, the war ditties of that 
exciting time worked it up to fever heat. 
I was too young to study the details, I 
simply caught the popular cry—the pop- 
How unflinching the British 
soldiers were in that struggle! and how 
dreadfully the poor fellows suffered ! They 
toiled in the trenches; they fought des- 
perate battles; they made fierce assaults. 
Some died where they dropped; some 
lingered on through hours of torture ; and 
some perished from dreadful diseases, and 
were buried like sheep in a common grave, 
far, far from the quiet church-yards of 
England. The siege of Sebastopol ‘* oc- 
cupied nearly twelve months, and cost on 
all sides (English, French, Sardinian, and 
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Russian) something like one hundred thou- 
sand lives.” And what for? 

I recognize now , with a shudder, that 
these neat figures mean one hundred thou 
sand flesh and blood bodies to suffer pain, 
and one hundred thousand immortal souls 
to be violently burled into the presence 
of their God, abroad; but at home we 
rang joy-bells and lighted bonfires, 

I was immensely amused, but in no way 
convinced, by reading Lowell’s clever 
verse : 

“ Ev you take a sword and draw it, 
And go stick a fellow through, 

Guv'ment ain’t to answer for it ; 
God will send the bill to you.” 

My dreams required a wilder shock 
than the distant echoes of the Crimean 
battle-cry to dispel them. The DEEDs of 
war itself, and not the words of God or 
man, unveiled to me that dreadful face, 
those black and hideous features. 

In the bright summer days of 1870— 
the picnic time of happy people—when 
the corn was growing yellow in English 
fields, there broke outa fierce war. France 
challenged Prussia to a great duel, and the 
two stood up to fight it out before the 
world. It was an awful sight. The can- 
non of their battle fields boomed all over 
Europe; at the dreadful clash of their 
meeting swords the flesh of distant nations 
crept. 

The mischief began through the private 
ambition of three or four powerful men. 
Also, it is possible that the actual armies 
of the two nations had a growing desire 
to measure strength with each other ; but 
common sense forbids us to suppose that 
the people AT LARGE on either side, really 
desired a struggle which meant for them, 
whatever the result might be, /axation, 
stagnation of commerce, sorrow, and be- 
reavement, 

The French army collapsed like a 
pierced balloon, the Germans gained vic- 
tory after victory; the banner of the 
Second Empire was trailed in the bloody 
dust, and the murderous tide of the ad- 
vancing war rolled on, submerging town 
after town, till it fiercely foamed against 
the forts of Paris. The inhabitants of that 
gay metropolis, which is at once a wonder 
and a warning to the world, were faced 
by a terrible siege; they grew faint with 
hunger ; they were frozen out with cold ; 
they were bitter with despair. 

For months the daily journals were 
crowded with tales of suffering of every 
description—as true, alas! as they were 
horrible. I saw, I read, I comprehended, 
and I sickened with a deadly nausea of 
heart, and mind, and soul. The ili-fated 
departments of France, through which the 
** long line’ of the German army passed, 
were literally soaked with blood. ‘Towns 
were starved out, houses were knocked 
down, villages were burnt, vines were 
crushed, corn was trampled to the earth. 
Privation of every kind, and diseases of 
every loathsome type, are the natural 
camp-followers of a moving mass of armed 
men, and they followed this. In the war- 
trodden districts of ‘‘ Fair France,” death 
was more common than life. 
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Then I awoke, rubbed my eyes, and 
saw Clearly. 

We read that the German losses ‘‘ must 
have included nearly 128,000 men,” and 
this was the side that won. If the loss of 
sO many precious and beloved lives was 
victory, what can be said of defeat ? 

The upshot of the war was that the 
King of Prussia became Emperor of Ger- 
many, and that Alsace and Lorraine were 
torn from France. But what about the 
relatives of the 128,000 men? Were they 
thereby consoled? I trow not. 

Of the side that lost dowe ask? Of 
the sufferings of poor, trampled, passion- 
ate, sensitive France, aggravated as they 
were by the cruel civil war which broke 
out on the retreat of the Germans, I can- 
uot dwell. They were /oo dreadful. 

Disenchantment had completely come. 
Never could the most eloquent poet that 
ever dreamed out fascinating war-songs of 
distant danger, in his easy chair at home, 
put the bandage on my eyes again. J 
knew war. 


No doubt some of the finest poems in 
all languages have been devoted to battle. 
We British have the spirit of Scott’s verses, 
the music of Moore’s, the vigor of By- 
ron’s, the finish of Campbell’s lyrics, the 
swing of Macaulay’s ballads, and Tenny- 
son’s genius. 

But the blessed angels ‘‘ who excel in 
strength,’’ and whose proficiency in the 
divine art of melody is beyond question— 
when /hey gave their ineffable concert 
upon earth, lent not the beauty of their 
heavenly voices to describe the clash of 
deadly weapons and the march of mighty 
armies, to the awe- struck shepherds of 
Bethlehem. No; they sang a sweeter 
straip, that yet shall be the national air of 
the world, as it was then the coronation 
hymn of the world’s infant King and Al- 
mighty Redeemer, 

‘* Glory to God in the highest! and on 
earth peace, good wi!l to men.”’ 


E. F. Copsy. 


JoserH HucHEs.—The following is a 
passage from the beautiful letter he ad- 
dressed to the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, on the resig- 
nation, just before his death, of his long- 
held office of Secretary: ‘‘ The office 
has, I believe, greatly helped me in the 
way to heaven. But now my great Lord 
seems to say, I have dissolved the com- 
mission—thy work in this department is 
done—yield cheerfully to my purpose, 
and prepare to enter those blessed abodes 
where the labors of the Bible Society shall 
reveal a more glorious consummation than 
the fondest hope had anticipated.’’ It 
appears that in the conflicts of nature, 
which were considerable, this aged veteran 
was permitted to enjoy abundant conso- 
lation, and to bow with more than resig- 
nation to the Divine will. Once remark- 
ing, ‘‘If the portico be so ample, what 
will the temple itself be? ’’ 
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SCHOOL. 


Tue H ,uSEHOLD of the Pubdic Ledger 
calls attention to the noble and efficient 
work of Miss Laura M. Towne, of Phila- 
delphia, who has for twenty-eight years 
devoted her means, time and strength to 
the uplifting and education of the colored 
people on the island of St. Helena, off 
the coast of South Carolina. Assisted by 
Miss Ellen Murray in the responsible po- 
sition of Principal of the Penn Normal 
and -Industrial School, these two ladies 
have been the leading spirits in a grand 
work of ‘‘ reconstruction.’’ Their school 
from its first tiny effort is now crowned 
with success by a ‘‘ Primary, Intermediate, 
Normal and High School Department, 
with industrial work in each, and a total 
enrollment of 240 scholars, gathered from 
all parts of the island. The work of these 
ladies, of course, is by no means con- 
fined to the school-room, but it is ex- 
tended more directly to the homes and 
family circles through the Sabbath-school, 
temperance societies, bands of hope, fairs, 
visitations and like instrumentalities. 

The island now forms a school district, 
under the State laws, whose affairs are 
controlled by a Board of School Trustees 
of which Miss Towne has been Clerk and 
Chairman since 1873. It might not be 
improper to add that its affairs are so well 
managed that the late State Superinten- 
dent of Education, ex-Governor Hugh S. 
Thompson, styled it ‘ the banner school 
district of the State.’ The school furn- 
ishes the teachers for this dis rict in a 
large measure and many also for other 
portions of this county.”’ 

In connection with Penn School a well 
selected library of over 1,000 volumes 
has been secured to the islanders. The 
effect of the advantages thus presented to 
the people of St. Helena is strongly 
marked, especially when contrasted with 
the condition of those on the adjacent is- 
lands. Asa result of the persevering ef- 
forts of two Christian women it claims 
our highest admiration and praise.— Faith 
and Works. 

THE SLATER TRAINING-SCHOOL, at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, has issued its 
eleventh Annual Report. It is evidently 
doing a good service for the young colored 
people. The boys are taught carpenter 
work, freehand drawing. etc., and the 
girls sewing, cooking and general house- 
keeping. 

Here is one page of the Report: 

‘¢In the ‘Little Housekeepers’’ De- 
partment we have had an attendance of 
sixty children. We are so fortunate as 
still to have Mrs. Greenwood, who has 
been with us for thirteen years, as the 
teacher of these little ones. I wish all 
our friends and patrons could see these 
happy children, in their neat white caps 
and pink aprons, as they go through their 
daily lessons and cunning plays. The 
pretty songs which they sing and the tiny 
stitches in their patchwork give great 
pleasure and satisfaction to parents and 
visitors, as well as to the children them- 
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RURAL. 

IN SELECTING SEED CORN, be careful to 
reject grains the outside shell or pulp-sac 
of which is broken, for the germinating 
power of such seed is impaired. Reject 
also all ill-st.apen kernels. Most farmers 
reject the tip and butt kernels, but it is 
pretty well demonstrated that this is no 
improvement. If the ears are quite fully 
developed and well filled out, it is claim- 
ed with considerable truth that to discard 
the butt and tip grains has a tendency to 
shorten the ears. In high northern lati- 
tudes, however, where the dent varieties 
are mostly grown, the tip seeds are usual- 
ly discarded because of an alleged tend- 
ency to degenerate into the flint variety. 
‘Test all seed corn thoroughly by sprout. 
ing in damp cotton or ina box of earth 
in the house ; at least go out of every 100 
kernels should grow, and many farmers 
are dissatisfied unless 95 to 98 per cent. 
germinate.—American Agriculturist. 


AsHes.—A cord of hard wood will 
make about seventy pounds of ashes, 
worth probably 60 or 65 cents, says Rurad 
New Yorker. The soft wood ashes 
may contain about the same amount of 
potash, but a smaller amount of phosphor- 
ic acid than the hard wood, so their values 
would be determined by the requirements 
of the crop to which they were to be ap- 
plied. Weshould think the ashes would 
hardly pay for the labor unless the latter 
were very cheap. On general principles, 
the Rural New Yorker is opposed to the 
practice of burning up wood for the sake 
of the ashes alone. Dr. Hoskins, as our 
readers know, uses large quantities of 
wood in burning bones. He believes 
this to be the best way, all things con- 
sidered, to ‘* reduce’’ the bones to a suit- 
able condition to be used asa fertilizer 


BERRY PLANTING IN THE FALL. —I shall 
try planting red raspberries and black- 
berries in October, protecting each hill 
with a forkfull of manure as soon as the 
ground is frozen enough to drive upon. 
The raspberries I will plant in check rows, 
and put three plants in a hill to insure a 
perfect stand. The matter of having a 
full row with no vacancies I have twice 
before alluded to, and now do so again, 
as nolarge or extra large yield can be 
obtained ifthere are missing hills. An 
acquaintance, whois a large berry pro- 
ducer, is realizing this to his cost this 
year. The wet weather delayed him in 
the spring, and also delayed parties of 
whom he bought plants, and finally 
when he did plant in poorly prepared 
ground, many plants failed to grow. 
His strawberries have twenty-five per ce.\t. 
of vacancies, and his blackberries have 
come to the extent of only thirty per 
cent., leaving seventy per cent. of the 
ground unoccupied, to hoe and cultivate 
not only a year, but for several years to 
come uniess he plows it up or fills the va- 
cancies next season. The blackberry 
failure is not entirely his fault, but the re- 
sult ot aswindle. He sent to a widely 
advertised firm for Erie plants. Late in 
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the season he received a box containing 
pieces of roots about five inches long, 
with a letter stating inability to furnish 
plants, but taking the liberty to ‘‘sub- 
stitute root cuttings, which would do just 
as well.’’ Such a swindle should be pun- 
ished by recourse to law and wide ex- 
posure, but in this case the amount is not 
large and the swindled party not given to 
litigation, so he will quietly submit, and 
I suppose the firm will repeat their 


methods another year.—Vick’'s Maga- 
sine. 


FruitruL Compost.—A family with a 
garden, but no stock to make manure for 
it, can have a sufficiency without, for 
they throw away enough every year to 
enrich a plot large enough to produce a 
home supply of vegetables. In the most 
out-of-the-way place on the lot cover a 
spot, say ten feet square, with a board 
roof elevated on stakes. Begin with a 
pile of dirt, upon which throw all the 
dishwater, washwater, chamber slops, 
vegetable refuse and yard rakings. The 
pile can be kept sweet by adding soil, 
coal-ashes or road-dust when needed. 
Such a manure shed can be made a thing 
of beauty as well as of use by training 
over it ornamental vines which do not 
seed as weeds as morning-glory would do. 
The largest squashes I ever raised were 
planted at the edge of such a heap. One 
vine went over the shed and was trained 
up the side of an adjoining barn and pro- 
duced fifteen feet from the ground a 
squash as large as a water-pail. This way 
of making manure relieves the residence 
of dirty slopholes and dangerous sink- 
drains. Could earth-closets be added 
and the contents emptied on the compost 
heap the premises would be a model of 
neatness, thrift and health. All this in- 
volves some trouble, but there are com- 
pensating vegetables, and more important 
still, an insurance against typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other diseases of filth.— 
Central New- Yorker. 


Office of the American Sabbath Union, 23 
Park Row, New York, Aug. 18th, 1890. 


The American Sabbath Union has prepared 
an earnest appeal to the Commissioners of 
the World's Columbian Exposition to be held 
in Chicago, asking them to decide that the 
Exhibition shall be closed on Sundays, It 
is understood that the Commissioners will 
meet in Chicago on October 7th. The offi- 
cers of the Union, in making this appeal, are 
seeking the co-operation of the friends of the 
Sabbath throughout the land. Individuals, 
local churches, institutions of learning and all 
organized societies of whatever kind are in- 
vited to send their communications to the 
Secretaries of the American Sabbath Union, 
23 ark Row, New York, who will see that 
they are forwarded to the Commissioners be- 
fore the above date. A matter affecting so 
vitally the welfare of the nation ought to 
claim the immediate attention of all patri- 
otic citizens, 


J. H. KNow es, Gen, Secretary. 


W. J. B. Taytor, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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LIGHTING A FIRE. 


It is always a matter of interest in an 
unknown land to find out how the natives 
produce fire. The South Sea natives do 
so by the friction of dry hibiscus wood— 
a pointed stick rubbed into a slot is their 
method. The Fuegans strike two pieces 
of pyrites into scrapings of berberice 
stems. The Gaucho of the Pampas, with 
an elastic stick of about eighteen inches, 
presses one end against his chest and the 
other end pointed in a piece of dry wood, 
then turns rapidly the bow, as in days 
gone by drilling holes was accomplished ; 
but Borneo is more scientific and carries 
the palm; Prof. Faraday referred in a lec- 
ture to the production of fire by com- 
pressed air. In Borneo, a wild tribe of 
curious habits—the Kyans, in Sarawak— 
have always done so with a kind of pop- 
gun. Lord Elphinstone has a very fine 
specimen in his collection, and the British 
museum has two, but from other parts; 
one from Sumatra, from Fort Vanda, 
Capelle, a very beautiful specimen, with 
tinder-box on top, and carved in black 
horn ; and another from Burmah, in the 
north part of Irrawaddy river, Kachyen 
district. —Zxchange. 


WHAT A LOVING ACT DID. 


“ Touched by a loving heart, wakened by kindness, 
Chords that were broken will vibrate once more.’’ 


A Christian lady, distinguished for her 
labors, writes to a gentleman at Newcastle: 
‘* T wish God would bestow on many ladies 
the heart and the courage to try the ex- 
periment of rescuing the fallen. Once 
when my heart was broken to pieces un- 
der the sense of my own sins, I went out 
into the streets in despair, wishing that 
I might by chance meet a leper, as St. 
Francis did, and in embracing the leper 
find him transfigured into the Lord him- 
self. A miserable prostitute crossed my 
path, and I stopped and said, ‘My poor 
one, I love you; Iam as unhappy as you 
can be.’ I kissed her on both cheeks 
tenderly, and she stared in wonder. 

‘*I had to take a cab to get home— 
two miles—and when I alighted at my 
door, 1 found that this girl had run after 
me the whole way ; she was panting, and 
footsore, and pale, and stood, frightened- 
looking, by our gate. When I alighted 
she seized hold of me and said, ‘I have 
lost no time ; I thought I had better come 
at once and ask you to put me in a home, 
and let me repent.’ J did so. It was 
just the loving act that did it. I often 
grieve that I am so busy now that I can- 
not go out and gather these outcasts.”"— 
Christian Leader. 


oo — ~- - — 


An! what would the world be to us, 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


LONGFELLOW, 
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Correspondence. 


THE CHURCHES. 


Los Anceves, Catrrornra, Eighth mo. 20th, 1890. 
Editor Friends’ Review: 

‘* Forasmuch as many have taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us, even as they delivered 
them unto us, which from the beginning 
were eyewitnesses, and ministers of the 
word.” Luke i. 1 and 2. It hath seemed 
good to me also to write unto thee con- 
cerning the churches in the Society of 
Friends. Nearly two hundred years have 
passed since the Founder of the Society 
passed away. Upon him (George Fox) 
rested the care of the churches daily. 
Since his day, many have ‘set forth in 
order a declaration of those things which 
are most surely believed among us’’ and 
‘* were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word.’’ Thus was the Foundation, Chris¢, 
built upon. The churches in America 
and Europe grew, and unto the Church of 
Christ were added many new creatures. 
The doctrine taught by George Fox and 
many ‘‘ eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word ”’ was the same doctrine taught by 
Jesus Christ and His disciples in the early 
days of Christ’s Church of which He is the 
Head. Appended to the London Yearly 
Meeting’s Epistle issued by the last meet- 
ing of that kind which Gey. Fox attend- 
ed, is a postscript from him, in which are 
the following words to the churches: 
** And Christ who is set on the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the hea- 
vens, in his New Testament and New 
Covenant, is the ‘minister of the Sanct- 
uary and of the true tabernacle which the 
Lord pitched and not man.’ And there- 
fore all the Lambs and Sheep of Christ must 
feel this holy Minister in their temple, and 
sanctuary, who ministers spiritual, holy, 
and heavenly things to them in their sanct- 
uary and tabernacle. For all the taber- 
nacles and sanctuaries that are built or 
pitched by man, men make ministers for 
them ; and such ministers are of men, and 
by men, with their worldly sanctuaries 
and tabernacles of men’s pitching, by 
men’s hands.” This is in accord with 
Acts xvi. 4and 5. ‘* And as they went 
through the cities, they delivered them the 
decrees for to keep, that were ordainea of 
the Apostles and Elders which were at Je- 
rusalem. And so were the churches es- 
tablished in the faith, and increased in 
numbers daily.’’ It is of the greatest im- 
portance that each workman follow strictly 
the directions of the master builder, then 
the finished house will be beautiful and 
good. The record of the churches for 
nearly two hundred years is before us. 
Are the churches after the pattern in the 
beginning? About thirty-five years ago I 
became a disciple of Jesus Christ, and 
joined one of the churches in the Society 
of Friends in America. (A body or num- 
ber of Christiansare a church, and all the 
churches in Christ are one, the Church of 
God.) In reviewing the records I find a 
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| discrepancy in many places greatly differ 
ing from the original, and greatly differing 
from the day ot my espousal. ‘‘I, Jesus, 
have sent mine angel to testify unto you 
these things in the churches. I am the 
root and the offspring.of David, and the 
bright and morning star. And the Spirit 
and the bride say, Come. And let him 
that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come. And whosoever will, let 
him take the water of life freely. For I 
testify unto every man that heareth the 
words of the prophecy of this book if 
any man shall add unto these things, God 
shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book: And if any man 
shall take away from the words of the 
book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life, and 
out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book.” Rev. 
xxii. 16 to 19. 

Men and women up and down in the 
land have added unto the things of God, 
they have also taken ‘‘ away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy,’’ 
and the evil result is before us. This 
prohibition to interfere with God’s words 
was necessary to preserve God’s king- 
dom. It was His law, and to be enjoyed 
must be obeyed. If every man that has 
added to, and taken away from the things 
of God was removed from his place, 
then would the Bride come forth glori- 
ously. ‘‘Then had the churches rest 
throughout all Judea and Galilee and 
Samaria, and were edified ; and walking 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Ghost, were multipli- 
ed:’’ Acts ix. 3t. That there are 
persecutors in the churches sow, that 
think they do God service, cannot be de- 
nied. ‘* But now hath God set the mem- 
bers every one of them in the body, as it 
hath pleased Him.’’ I Cor. xii. 18. “* Now 
ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular,’ 27. Tae churches to grow 
and multiply must know of a truth that 
every member is set in the body ‘‘as it hath 
pleased Him.” Not man. Not the 
Church even—but God. The record of 
the doings of the churches is before God. 
There are many things made manifest in 
the churches that show the heart of the 
doers of them not to be “‘ set in the body 
as it hath pleased God.”” ‘‘ Every plant, 
which my heavenly Father hath not plant- 
ed, shall be rooted up.”” Matt. xv. 13. 
Much that the Spirit said unto the seven 
churches of Asia is true of the churches 
to day in the Society of Friends through- 
out the world. Tisat many in the churches 
are not satisfied is largely manifested. 
The Oneness of over one hundred years 
has passed into many divisions. Who di- 
rected the various divisions? In Christ 
Jesus all are one. Therefore they were 
the works of men. ‘‘ And it shall come 
to pass, that in the place where it wags 
said unto them, Ye are not my people; 
there shall they be called the children of 
the living God.’’ Rom. ix. 26. The 
churches which obey God have the right- 
eousness which is of faith, they grow, 
they flourish, they rejoice in the God of 
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their salvation, for He feedeth them. 
They are satisfied in Him. There 
are churcies striving to spread the king- 
dom of God, with ministers of their cwn 
appointing. Members not ‘‘set in the 
body as it hath pleased God.’’ Al! 
should be continually taught of God. 
Harmony will be restored when a// are 
taught of God. The joyful flourishing 
of Christ’s kingdom is my burden and 
prayer. ‘* The way of holiness’’ let no 
man attempt to change. ‘‘ The redeemed 
shall walk there.” Christ’s kingdom 
shall flourish under the government of 
King Immanuel, and there shall be no 
lack, they that hunger and thirst shall be 
filled. Woe unto every man waose zeal is 
not of the Lord, and woe unto the peo- 
ple whose trust is not in the Lord God. 
‘*T will be enquired of,’’ saith the Lord. 
The Church of Christ changeth not. The 
changes now going on that displease the 
Lord, must be cast out. Ministers not 
of the New Covenant, and not taught of 
God are ministers of men and please 
men, hence the warfare against the things 
of men, opposing God. 
Otis T. BEDELL. 


Kinecrisner, I. T., Aug. 8th, 1890. 
Editor of Friends’ Review + 

I am in receipt of the following letter 
from George T. Nicholson, G. P. and T. 
Agt. for the *‘ A. T. and S. F. R.R. Co.,” 
which will explain itself, andI will thank 
thee to have it inserted in the Friends’ 
Review for the benefit of Friends in Kan- 
sas, and those desiring to attend the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting, viz. : 

‘IT am in receipt of your favor of the 
21st instant regarding excursion rates for 
the Yearly Meeting of Friends tor Kansas, 
to be held at Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. oth 
next. I take pleasure in advising you that 
I have secured an open rate of one fare for 
the round trip from all points in Kansas ; 
from points in Missouri west of and in- 
cluding Sedalia and Springfield, and from 
points in Nebraska east and south of Fair- 
bury and Lincoln inclusive. Dates of sale 
Oct. 8th to roth, inclusive. Tickets to be 
limited for return passage until Oct. zoth, 
1890. Trusting this will be satisfactory, I 
am Yours truly, 

Gerorct T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P. and T. Agt. A. T. andS. F. R. R.” 


The Friends attending the Yearly Meet- 
ing will govern themselves accordingly. 
The rate applies to all lines within the 
boundaries named. 

Very respectfully, 
Jno. D. MILEs, 

R. R. Sec’y for Kas. Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Seneca Nation, Inp1aAn TERRITORY, 
Ninth mo. 1, 1890. 


Charles W. Goddard, from Maine, and 
his wife, are located here amongst the 
Senecas as missionaries, but have no mis- 
sion home as yet, and are expecting to 
build on the meeting-house lot of forty 
acres when means come ; but it is not far 
from fall, wet weather, and needs to be 
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building sow. Lumber has to be hauled 
many miles, crossing a river twice, and 
over a hilly country; so if any one feels 
they would like to help the work of the 
Lord in these parts, there is great need of 
it. It will be very acceptable to start the 
work (some $50). 

We are glad for these servants that have 
been drawn thither. 

Lucy A. WINNEY. 





Joun Y. Hoover writes to correct a 
misprint in his ‘*Scraps from a Minis- 
ter’s Life Work’’ in our No. 4. Near 
the top of last column of that article, 
sleighing should have been séaging. There 
is no sleighing, he reminds us, in North 
Carolina. 





A BEAUTIFUL MORNING. 





There are crimson clouds and feather forms 
In upper air, 

And bright shapes tinged with varying hues, 
Stretched everywhere. 

Some seem to swell and then unfold, 
Like blossoms rare, 

From out dim space, and then, like dew, 
Dissolve in air, 


Below them rise up weightier clouds 
And misty banks, 

And here and there tall spectres rise 
In serried ranks, 

Although the sky is azure-hued 
Above them all; 

While on our heads a boundless wealth 
Of sunbeams fall. 


Was ever sky more beautiful, 
Or breath more sweet ? 

Or greener boughs, or softer mat 
Beneath our feet ? 

We thank Thee, Father, for the earth, 
So beautiful ; 

We thank Thee for Thy gifts to us, 
So bountiful. 


For bud and bloom, for ripening fruit ; 
Each benison 
Lord, bring our hearts 
In unison 
With Thy dear self. May this new day 
Be spent aright, 
And every busy day that glides 
; Into the night, 
Until their dawns for us are o’er, 
é‘ And we at last 
Into yon haven moor our bark, 
All tempests past. 
— Vick's Magazine. 


Is fair to see. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT Brit- 
AIN.—The Trades Union Congress recently 
voted in favor of having the working day of 
eight hours made compulsory by Parlia- 
ment, An amendment to the effect that the 
eight-hour day ought to be voluntary and be 
secured by such trades as desired it, was re- 
jected. The vote on the question of making 
the eight-hour day compulsory stood 181 to 
173. 

FRANCE.—A noisy Boulangist meeting was 
held in Paris on the 4th inst. This meeting 
ee against the revelations concerning 

neral Boulanger, passing a resolution of- 
fering their strict adherence to the party for 
revision of the Constitution, It is said that 
several duels are expected to occur as a re- 
sult ot the meeting. 





An explosion occurred at the dynamite 
magazine at the Pallui dock, La Rochelle, 
on the sth inst. Ten persons were killed. 


GERMANY,—Great havoc has been done 
by the floods in the southern portion of Ger- 
many. Crops are spoiled and railroad com- 
munication is stopped. Lake Censtance is 
reported higher than it has been since 1770. 
Navigation is completely stopped. 

A land slide has stopped traffic on the 
Ragatz Springs Railway. Many passengers 
were held captive for days in Austrian vil- 
lages. 

The rise of the Elbe river has flooded the 
royal castle Billnitz, and the court has been 
transferred to Strehlen, 

The Emperor Francis Joseph has sent 
$5000 to the relief of the flood sufferers. 

AustTria.— Details regarding the mine ex- 
plosion near Borgslav, Galicia, reveal the 
outrageous action of the mine owners that 
has resulted in the loss of 80 lives, 

It appears that on the 29th ult., through 
the explosion of a boiler, the Wolanka mine 
buildings were set on fire. In order to con- 
trol the conflagration the shafts were closed, 
the authorities being apparently ignorant or 
careless of the fact that they were thus impri- 
soning 80 of their employés. 

When the shafts were opened, only one 
body was found, the others not having yet 
been discovered. The 80 are supposed to 
have been killed by poisonous gases. 


AUSTRALIA.— The steamship service is 
being gradually resumed. The number of 
applicants for work is increasing. Strikers 
who are found molesting non-union men are 
fined and imprisoned. 


TURKEY.—Fires broke out in four different 
points in the city of Salonica on the 4th inst, 
The Cathedral, nearly all the public build- 
ings, and 12,000 houses have been burned ; 
about one-fourth of the town is in ruins, The 
British and Greek Consulates, the Greek hos- 
pital and schools and the Turkish Mosque 
were all destroyed and twenty thousand per- 
sons were rendered homeless. 

It is reported that a body of armed Arme- 
nians has crossed the frontier from Persia to 
assist their persecuted brethren in Turkey. 

AFRICA.—The Premier of Cape Colony 
recently announced that an important rail- 
way extension was contemplated, by which 
connection would be made with the Delagoa 
Bay lineat the Vaal river. He predicted an 
early union of the South African States 
reaching to the Zambesi river. 

DomEsTic.—Special Agent Merritt and 
Indian Agent Patrick have arrived at Okla- 
homa City from the Kickapoo Indian vil- 
lage, where an attempt had been made to 
enroll that tribe. A council of the head 
men was held on the Ist inst., at which they 
positively refused to be enumerated. The 
officials have wired a statement of the situa- 
tion to the Department at Washington, and 
asked for military aid. 

A despatch from Pierre, South Dakota, 
says that considerable interest is manifested 
there as to the final outcome of the investiga- 
tion as to the missing 2000 Indians at Rose- 
bud Agency. There is no denying the fact 
that the Indian population in South Dakota 
is fast dying off. Those who visit the agency 
frequently bring back the information that 
consumption and throat and lung troubles 
are thinning them out, and that among them 
are few who have not contracted disease of 
some kind. , 

A new political party was formed in St. 
Louis on the 4th inst, It is called the Na- 
tional Reform party. The platform demands 
the abolition of national banks, prohibition, 
Government control of railroads, uniform 


marriage and divorce laws, a protest against 
the alien ownership of lands, tariff reform, 
the regulation of corporations, and the re- 
striction of pauperimmigration. A National 
Executive Committee was appointed, of 
which Frances E. Willard is one. 

The Prohibition law went into effect in 
Deadwood, Lead City, and all the mining 
towns in the Black Hills on the 3d instant. 
Thirty-eight injunctions were served on as 
many saloons, the doors closed, and the 
property taken possession of by the Sheriff. 

A telegram received from Minister Wiz- 
ner, at Guatemala, says that the forces are 
being rapidly disbanded, and that peace will 
be formally declared next week. 

A premature blast in the Northern Pacific 
railroad yards in Spokane Falls, Washing- 
ton, on the evening of the 6th inst., killed 18 
men—27 others are still missing. 

Two sections of atrain on the Rio Grande 
railroad collided near Florence Station, Col- 
orado, on the evening of the 6thinst. A pas- 
senger coach, containing 47 laborers, was de- 
molished, and twelve loaded freight cars 
ahead of the coach were wrecked. Five 
men were killed and 37 wounded, several 
dangerously. 

A frightful accident occurred at the Wilson 
Avenue crossing of the New York, Chicago 
and St. Louis railroad in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the evening of the 6th inst. An electric 
motor and car were demolished by an en- 
gine and 12 persons were injured, some of 
them fatally. 

The ladies of Asheville, N. C,, held a meet- 
ing recently to discuss the servant girl ques- 
tion. General incompetency and unrelia- 
bility were the complaints made. A Union 
was formed to secure good servants, to fix 
schedules of capacity and rates of wages. ' 


Died. 


RICHARDSON.-—At North Fairfield, 
Maine, Seventh mo. 2d, 1890, Geo. Richard- 
son, aged nearly 83 years; a member and 
minister of Sidney Monthly Meeting. 

The death of this beloved Friend removes 
another of those sturdy veterans in the 
Lamb’s army, who have faithfully and pa- 
tiently borne many long years of active ser- 
vice, daily adorning the doctrine they de- 
livered to others. We believe he has received 
from Him who knows the heart, ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant.” 

NICHOLS—.Atthe residence of her mother, 
in Newburyport, Mass., Eighth month 28th, 
1890, Sophronia P. Nichols, only child of the 
late Joseph S, and Peace P. Nichols, aged 34 
years. 

















RIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I., for both sexes. Founded in 
1784. Excellent home, students from 18 
States, thorough work in English, Science, 
Classics, Music and Art, The next term 
begins Ninth mo. 1oth, 1890. Address, 


AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


H ENRY LONGSTRETH, 740 SANSOM 

Street, will be glad to correspond 
with Friends who may wish to procure 
Quaker Strongholds, Cry ot Christendom, 
Featherstones and Halls and any other 
English books. 








RIGHTED 


924 CHESTNUT ST. 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


VOLUME XLIV. 


Encouraged by the approval and sympathy of many valued Friends at home and abroad, it will be our endeavor to make 
Frignps’ Revigw a more and more useful and interesting paper. We believe in upholding the principles of Friends as promul- 
gated by George Fox and the other founders of the Society, adapted under right guidance to the conditions of the present 
time.. Conservatism without narrowness, and progress without revolution, will continue to be our aim. 

We desire to give accounts of matters of interest occurring among Friends, including full reports of the Yearly Meetings, 
Conferences, &c., and condensed statements of missionary and similar work in various quarters. We also expect to continue 
the INTERNATIONAL Lessons, and insert GENERAL RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY and SCIENTIFIc articles, Book Notices, 
articles on RuraL AFFAIRS, PEACE, TEMPERANCE, EpucatTion, &c. Each number will contain some original or selected 
Poetry, and a carefully prepared Summary oF News. 


Among those who have latterly favored us with either original Essays, Book Reviews, Poems, Reports, or Letters in our 
Correspondence, are the following : 


RECENT WRITERS IN FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
M. A. Marriage Allen, A. L. F. Daniels, J. Y. Hoover, W. J. Standing, 
R. F. Alexander, J. De Voll, Rachel S. Howland, Randall Steward, 
A. C. Applegarth, Ph. D., J. J. Dymond, Jeremiah Hubbard, J. H. Stuart, M. D., 
C. H.. Atkins, Geo. H. Eddy, ‘Thomas D. Hubbard, Augustus Taber, 
H. Lavinia Baily, W. Edgerton, T. B. Hussey, George Taber, 
Anna Baker,. C. H. Edwards, Rufus M. Jones, Lawrie Tatum, 
Matthew Barney, Calvin Fairbank, Thomas Kimber, Ltt. D., George W. Taylor, 
C. H..Battey, T. White Fisher, Chas. W. Kirk, Anna B. Thomas, 
Elkanah:Beard, P. C. Garrett, Josiah W. Leeds, J. C. Thomas, 
Mary E. Beck, W. H. Garrigues, L. H. Magoon, J. J. Thomas, 
James Bean, P. R. Gifford, Samuel Miles, Jos. Thomas, LL. D., 
W. H. Bell, M. D., H. Lee Gilbert, C. O. Newlin, Richard Henry Thomas, M.D, 
B. F. Biair, J. H. Gilbreath, H. Stanley Newman, Rebecca M. Thomas, 
Angela €.. Boyce, Elizabeth Grinnell, M. Anna Newman, S. J. Troth, 
T. Wistar Brown, Jr., George Grubb, T. B. Nichols, T. Waldmeier, 
Frances-Anne Budge, Margaret W. Haines, Timothy Nicholson, R. B. Warder, 
Jane Badge, Mary Morton Haines, W. Nicholson, M. D., J. M. Watson, 
Samuel Baffum, Laura S. Haviland, W. L. Pearson, Ph. D., Laura A. Winston, 
T. H. Burgess, J. Rendel Harris, A.M., W. P. Pinkham. Asa S. Wing, 
F. G. Cartland, Helen B. Harris, Caroline W. Pumphrey, Margaret C. Wistar, 
Thomas Chase, LL. D., Joseph Hill, Samuel A. Purdie, John B. Wood, 
John Collins, Lebbeus Hill, James E. Rhoads, LL. D., Lydia C. Wood, 
W. V. Coffin, L. Lyndon Hobbs, David E. Sampson, Rhoda M. Worth, 
Elizabeth L. Comstoek, Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, Ruth H. Spray, A. E. Wright, 
Joseph Cosand, Israel P. Hole, Isaac Sharpless, LL. D., F. A. Wright. 


In addition to original contributions, our large number of exchange periodicals enables us to present excellent selected 
religious and miscellaneous articles from many different writers in this country and from some in Great Britain. 

Careful censorship will be continued over the advertising columns. Desiring, as we do, to make the FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
a valuable FAMILY PAPER, we believe that no consideration of profit should induce us knowingly to insert objectionable adver: 
tisements. 

We again return thanks to our contributors, subscribers, and all others who have hitherto assisted us, and ask a continu 
ance of their interest.. Liberal commissions are offered to those who will aid us by increasing the number of our subscribers. 


JOHN C. WINSTON, PuBLisHER, 
PHILADELPHIA. . S. W. COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STREETS. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIS 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, 1865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - = - = $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - = -.$24,256,625.08 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, REUEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Comper OWNERS OF REAL ESTATS 


are ixvited to look into that branch of the Trust De ent which has the care of this description Sper me It is pi over by an officer learned in the la¥ 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants.. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary, 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS. : 


m’1R. Shiple Henry Haines. Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm. Longstreth, Asa 8S. Wing, Justus C, Strawbridg® 
Wistar Deen’ Richard Cadbury ‘William Hacker, Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic Collin, Israel Morris, ' Philip 0. Garrett, 





